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appeared. The Senate had sunk to be the town council of
the capital and was preserved by the ruler rather as a relic
of the past than as a living and working institution. The
army alone, together with the emperor, filled the stage of
public life; and the emperor, perpetually menaced with
abdication and death, had frequently to follow the dictates
of his soldiers. Even in the second half of the third century
the emperors were in this position; and neither Diocletian
nor his successors were able definitely to establish their
independence : the army still retained the casting vote in the
election of a ruler. But their insolence was curbed to some
extent by Diocletian by means of certain measures, dynastic,
military, and administrative.

The autocratic power of the emperor, who was called upon ;
to decide every question affecting the world-wide state, had
proved incompetent at once to govern the empire and to
defend it. For this reason several provinces had tried to cut
loose from the state and carry on an independent life under
the rule of local emperors. Recognizing that a single ruler
could not defend the whole state and establish order through-
out it, and also desiring to preserve the principle of unity,
Diocletian devised a somewhat artificial system, by which,
without sacrificing the identity of the state, the empire and
the imperial power were divided. While remaining the single
and autocratic head of the state, he introduced as a permanent
institution the joint rule which had existed earlier from time
to time. He transferred his authority over the western part
of the empire to a consort appointed by himself: this was
Valerius Maximianus, one of his ablest generals. Thus there
was no longer a single Augustus in the empire, but two ; and
in order to secure the succession, each of them adopted
a military leader who was capable of governing and protect-
ing the state. The adopted sons were each given the title of
' Caesar', and were to succeed the actual rulers, in case of
death or incapacity caused by old age. Among these four
rulers the government of the state was divided. Each of
them had his own capital, his own army, his own executive,
and a chief assistant in the person of a praetorian praefect.

This innovation still follows the principles laid down by

Augustus as the basis of sovereign power.    The imperial

throne is still regarded as the chief magistracy of the empire,

passing down by adoption from the Best to the Best.   But
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